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Editorial 


LIBERATION 


D-Day. As radio accounts of landing operations 

on the coast of France have come in, there has 
been a natural, awed inclination for those of us who 
are not actively participating to feel both humble and 
helpless. Service on the “home front” at this moment, 
much as we may rationally recognize its importance, 
seems relatively empty and pale. Our humility is 
fitting—our sense of helplessness should quickly pass 
away, for there are many other fronts to be secured, 
even though at the moment we all recognize the 
primary importance of military victory. 

In his order of the day, General Eisenhower told 
his soldiers, “You will bring about the destruction of 
the German war machine, the elimination of Nazi 
tyranny over the oppressed peoples of Europe, and 
security for ourselves in a free world.” The sugges- 
tion that there are many kinds of security, including 
social and economic security, is by no means’ new. 
It is, in fact, almost trite to public welfare workers; 
but at the risk of being dull and repetitious, we who 
are not direct participants in the struggle for military 
security would do well to make preparations for the 


[> words are being written on the morning of 


important fight against the economic and social 
hazards that may threaten the security of people in 
the future. This is not to suggest “climbing on the 
bandwagon” of war excitement, it is to call for quiet, 
selfless, and purposeful devotion to the accomplish- 
ment of adequate measures of social security. Color- 
less as it may seem in contrast to the sacrifices being 
made on the battlefield, it is our role—and an impor- 
tant one. 

We have been called upon many times for such 
dedication and devotion, but sober reflection during 
these trying days may add strength and direction to 
our efforts. We may do well to observe that the 
armies of the United Nations do not rely upon con- 
viction alone for the accomplishment of their purpose. 
The road to victory is a road of tireless planning and 
preparation, of intensive training, of careful assess- 
ment of the hazards ahead, and of plain hard work 
for months and years. If we would make our con- 
tribution to social and economic security effective, we 
must start now, working faithfully and perhaps un- 
noticed, gathering facts, analyzing them, working out 

(Continued on page 155) 
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SUME SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES IN THE URGANI- 
ZATION AND UIRECTION UF A FIELD STAFF 


by Martua A. CHICKERING 





Carmel, California 
HE Past fifteen years have seen unprecedented 
T growth in public welfare organization. Relief, 
which used to be dispensed as a by-product of 
their job by county commissioners or by poor-law 
officials of the smaller units of government, has be- 
come the responsibility of large departments of state 
government, while huge agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been developed to deal with matters 
which touch the welfare of the individual citizen at a 
thousand points, from automobiles to annuities. 

To meet this extraordinary expansion, no really ade- 
quate body of theory regarding governmental organi- 
zation was available, at least to executives in the pub- 
lic welfare field. There were a few basic theories ac- 
cepted as fundamental (and even some of these did 
not hold water when subjected to the test of opera- 
tions), but very little which had been developed in the 
laboratory. It may be an overstatement, but an over- 
statement with its roots firmly embedded in truth, to 
say that the individual welfare executive was supposed 
to go into his job equipped with initiative and human 
understanding, and that these would make him able 
to evolve an organization at the point of need which 
would meet any requirement. This resulted in some 
very important and original innovations (for instance, 
the extremely important expansion by WPA in the 
uses and methods of handling work relief), and also 
some very erratic agency history. So rapidly did or- 
ganizational policy and structure shift in some of the 
emergency relief agencies that observers, clients, and 
even staff were in a constant state of confusion and 
bewilderment; and to this day there persists a “hold- 
over” pattern of thought among some workers which 
makes a virtue of brilliant temporary solutions and 
lightning shifts of policy and which shrinks away 
from and even despises long-range planning and slow, 
stone-by-stone building. 

But no undertaking could be carried out over fifteen 
years of such rough-and-tumble testing in the hands 
of executives of not only great intelligence but of 
devotion to the public good above the average with- 
out resulting in some important theoretical thinking. 
It is probably safe to say that the soundest thinking 
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being done about governmental organization today is 
not being done in the academic field but by the opera- 
tional people. The technical magazines, therefore, 
have a remarkable opportunity to draw forth discus- 
sion from the agencies to the end that we may be 
able to distill out of the years of rich experience those 
theories of organization which have been put to the 
test and found to be sound. Welfare operations are 
not likely in the years just ahead to become smaller, 
but larger—larger in actual size, as international re- 
lief gets under way—larger in scope, as the content of 
the word “welfare” continues to expand. 

A magazine article’ of the type referred to recently 
appeared on the subject of central-field relationships 
in a very large federal agency. Picking up some of 
the problems referred to in this article, the present 
writer ventures to offer a series of six guides for set- 
ting up and carrying on field operations, which, for 
lack of a better word, have been called “Principles.” 
These are offered not in the sense of being final, but 
in the hope of bringing forth additional discusssion 
regarding this very important organizational problem. 

Every agency of state or federal government in the 
welfare field will have three major problems: to de- 
velop policies, to put those policies into operation, and 
to develop fiscal resources and procedures to meet and 
carry costs. The variations, trimmings, enlargements, 
dissections, and combinations possible in the handling 
of these problems are legion; but reduced to the barest 
minimum these are the chief problems any going 
organization must work out. Depending on the size 
and program of the agency, the handling of these 
three problems can be scattered almost any way 
through available staff. In general, however, it has 
been usual to divide the three problems among three 
specialized staffs: what Carey, in the article referred 
to above, has called the “functional” staff, the field 
staff, and the fiscal staff. In relation to the second of 
these staffs, six working “principles” are herewith 
suggested. 





1Carey, Wm. D.—“Central-Field Relationships in the War Produc- 
tion Board,” Public Administration Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Win- 
ter 1944, pp. 31-42. 
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A Sincite Heap 


HE First “principle” is that, if the organization has 
T a complex program and a large territory, and it is 
desired to have the program development reasonably 
uniform throughout the territory, the field staff should 
be headed up in one person. It is almost always true 
that each functional officer will greatly prefer having 
his own field staff. This is almost inevitable. When 
a man has worked long hours to develop a compli- 
cated policy, he is bound to believe that he is best 
equipped to put it into effect, and in a relatively small 
and not too complicated organization, functional field 
staffs can be made very effective, (or even within a 
complicated organization when one part of the pro- 
gram is completely separate from all the others, both 
in the central office and in the way it is handled out 
on the field). But if the agency is large and complex 
functional field staffs are bound to develop difficulties. 
To the citizen of an outlying community, the repre- 
sentative of the X Bureau of the ABC Department is 
not clearly distinguished from the representative of 
the Y Bureau, who called in his office last week. They 
are both (or all—one federal agency is reported to 
have had nineteen field representatives call in one 
small state office in a week!) from the same depart- 
ment, and he ventures to think that travel costs must 
be taken very lightly by that department. Further- 
more, the different field staffs bring back varying, and 
sometimes conflicting, reports, with resulting confu- 
sions and even conflict in the headquarters office. The 


inevitable result of such situations is a tendency to- 


ward integration of the field staff to a greater or lesser 
degree to handle all programs, or at least a group of 
programs, through the single staff. 

At this point, the agency will encounter considerable 
difficulty, as Carey points out when he refers to “the 
instinct for institutional survival.” If the field staff 
is united under one person, to whom shall that person 
be responsible? What will be the relation of that 
person to the functional bureau chiefs? Frequently 
the agency is obliged to effect some sort of com- 
promise. The pressure of the functional officers, who 
may have had full direction of the field staff for 
years, will be so great that the newly-created head of 
the field staff may find himself in the position of 
glorified errand boy to a dozen bureau heads, all 
giving him orders; and the agency's difficulties will 
remain far from solved. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 


HE SECOND “principle” offered is, then, that the per- 
, om directing the field operations should report to 





the administrative head of the agency and to no one 
else, unless the administrator has a deputy who genu- 
inely acts for him across a large part of the agency 
operation. The field staff is the staff entrusted with 
putting into effect much or all of the agency’s pro- 
gram. Through the field staff will come back to the 
agency the most responsible reports on the way the 
program is working. The field staff is one of the 
agency’s most important divisions. Its chief, there- 
fore, should rank with the highest officers within the 
agency. Furthermore, he should have this rank in 
fact. Too often the head of the field staff is “allowed” 
to sit in on administrative conferences, but is never 
called in to have a part in the development of policy. 
The fact that the chief job of the functional officers is 
the development of policy seems to raise extraordi- 
narily strong barriers against calling the field people 
into conference on policy-making. Yet, in a very large 
agency, who can advise so well as the field people 
on the way things are actually working out, where 
procedures should be modified, what policies are out- 
dated and should be recalled? Certainly information 
can be secured by functional officers from many other 
persons or agencies out in the field, but the chances 
are that very little of such advice can be counted upon 
to be as disinterested and objective as the advice of 
the agency’s own field officers. This in no way alters 
the fact that the actual final careful development of 
policy must be done by specialists. Mr. Carey, in the 
article referred to, gives expression to this second 
“principle” as follows, “The success of a headquarters 
office of field operations largely depends upon the 
position which it holds in the organizational hier- 
archy. The very composition of an organizational 
chart can generate trouble in this respect if it is so 
designed as to show the headquarters unit in imme- 
diate proximity to the field offices at the foot of the 
chart despite the fact that its rank may equal that of 
the functional divisions in the agency.” 


CLEARANCE WitH Functionat Heaps 


HE THIRD “principle” is that lines of communica- 
Ta must be kept freely open between the head of 
the field staff and all the bureau heads in the agency 
whose programs are carried out through the integrat- 
ed field staff. The functional officers will have a 
legitimate demand and need to have free access to 
the field staff to make requests, to require reports, and 
to offer criticism. The administrator and the head of 
the field staff will have no more important or chal- 
lenging problem to work out than to meet this need 
so fully as to counteract the inevitable drive of the 
functional staff to by-pass administrative lines straight 
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to the person handling the immediate problem out in 
the field. 


Po.icires TO STRENGTHEN Fietp STAFF 


HE ENTIRE organizational theory upon which these 
T principles” are based presupposes a strong field 
staff. The fourth “principle,” therefore, is that policies 
must be consistently followed which develop a strong 
field staff. This does not refer to choice of personnel 
—that is axiomatic. It refers to operations. Depending 
upon the size of the agency and the territory which it 
covers, the field person may be faced with a difficult 
immediate decision anywhere from 100 to 3,000 miles 
away from headquarters. Certainly he must be 
schooled and disciplined in agency and procedure so 
that he knows the right answers, but questions re- 
quiring immediate decision for which there is no pre- 
pared answer have a way of turning up in remote 
corners and at inopportune moments. If the agency 
wants a “briefcase” field staff, who either reads the 
answer or is expected to wire into headquarters for an 
answer which can be read, that is one thing. In cer- 
tain very complicated programs, that may be the only 
kind of a field staff the agency feels able to use. If, 
on the other hand, the agency expects initiative on 
the part of the field staff, then it must build in it the 
strength and security which comes from consistent 
backing. To make no mistakes is the achievement 
only of the man who does nothing. An energetic and 
conscientious field worker will of course make mis- 
takes. If, then, when he makes a mistake, the agency 
disowns him and his act, not only he but all his 
fellows “out in the sticks” will be thoroughly careful 
next time “not to stick their necks out.” If he makes 
too many mistakes, he should be moved to some place 
where he can do less harm; but while he is on the 
job, he must be backed up from headquarters so that 
he may have the confidence and assurance (and the 
respect from the people with whom he deals) to carry 
the agency’s program steadily forward. Otherwise, 
he has only one sure recourse, the good old game of 
camouflage, or, as it is more usually known, of “pass- 
ing the buck.” 

There is another way in which the field person must 
have headquarters backing also — he must be given 
first all information pertinent to his assignment, and 
not learn of it out in the field from the press or from a 
local official upon whom he has called to give super- 
vision. Not only the field officer, but the whole agency 
“loses face” when this sort of thing happens. 

There are many other ways in which an adminis- 
trator can build a strong field staff. It always seemed 
to the writer, for instance, that the field staff should 


never go out with detailed instructions, but should be 
asked for results only, leaving the worker with lati- 
tude to decide upon method and timing, dependent 
upon what he found out in the field. Operational 
variations will, however, be great with varying 
agencies. The principle presented is only that, if the 
administrator wants a field staff with strength and 
initiative, he must set policies which will develop and 
rely on that strength. 


STRONG SUPERVISION 


HE FIFTH “principle” springs from the fourth. If 
T the field staff is expected to show iniative out in 
the far-flung territory covered by the agency, provi- 
sion must be made in the agency for close check on 
what the field staff does, exactly as there is close check 
on what the auditing staff of the fiscal division does. 
Should this check be in the hands of the functional 
officers? There is bound to be insistent pressure from 
the functional officers that this is absolutely required 
if they are to fulfill properly their obligations, and 
many agencies are thus successfully organized. To 
the writer, there seems to be in such a plan an or- 
ganizational contradiction. Provision for checking 
field operations should stem from the agency admin- 
istrative head, rather than the functional officers, who, 
if they check the effectiveness of field operations in 
their programs, are bound sooner or later to become 
in some sense supervisory to the head of the field 
service. In the opinion of the writer, comments of 
functional officers on field work in their spheres 
should be made to the administrative head or his 
deputy, and corrected by him through the field head. 


AUTHORITY IN FreLtp PersonNEL 


FINAL “principle” remains, on which much dis- 
A agreement can usually be found. When the 
headquarters officers go into the field, they should go 
under the direction of the chief field officer for that 
territory, however humble his rank. This is an old 
Army principle, and has been challenged therefore as 
being “militaristic,” but it is simple common sense. 
The field person knows that in that locality certain 
subjects are “dynamite” and must be handled care- 
fully, that certain communities would receive agency 
suggestions better next month after the local elections 
are over, that certain persons are especially friendly 
or antagonistic to the program. He knows these 
things as no person fresh from headquarters possibly 
can, and for the headquarters person to have authority 
to disregard this hard-won, grass-roots knowledge is 
so frequently unwise that it is safe to believe that the 

(Continued on page 148) 
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MICHIGAN'S YOUTH GUIDANCE PROGRAM: 
A REVIEW OF THE FIRST YEAR 


by F. F. Faurt, Acting Director 
Michigan State Social Welfare Commission 





welfare of children than were passed during the 

preceding twenty-five years. New and expanded 
services for children and youth costing over one 
million dollars have been provided. The Governor’s 
Youth Guidance Committee has been created to do 
state-wide planning and to coordinate the work of 
state and county officials responsible for the welfare 
of children and youth. Seventy-three counties in the 
state have county youth guidance committees to carry 
on coordination and planning on the county level. 
Sixty-three voluntary youth-serving organizations have 
been banded together in a council and given official 
recognition as the Michigan Youth Guidance Ad- 
visory Council, responsible for integrating govern- 
mental and voluntary youth programs. 


ik 1944 Michigan has enacted more laws for the 


How tHe YoutH GuipANce ProcraM STARTED 


HE FIRST question that is asked concerning the 
| a guidance program is how it happened to 


come about. Many forces were operating, including. 


an aroused public concern over juvenile delinquency 
and an improved understanding of child welfare 
problems. 

The factor which mobilized these forces and chan- 
neled them toward definite objectives, however, was 
the leadership of Governor Harry F. Kelly. He not 
only provided the formal leadership which might be 
expected of a state’s chief executive in a program for 
children and youth, but took the initiative in creating 
the committee structure through which the program 
developed and participated actively in the work of 
the committees, on occasion devoting several days 
at a time to committee sessions. Dr. Howard Y. 
McClusky, professor of Education at the University 
of Michigan, has described Governor Kelly’s role in 
the youth guidance program as “a remarkable example 





*Individuals interested in more complete information on the 
Michigan program may obtain copies of the Laws Relating to 
Juveniles as passed by the First Extra Session of the 1944 Legisla- 
ture, a publication covering the recommendations made to the Gov- 
ernor by the Youth Guidance Committee and the Legislative Survey 
Committee, and a chart which shows graphically the developing 
program. Requests should be addressed to F. F. Fauri, Acting Di- 
rector, Dept. of Social Welfare, 230 N. Grand Ave., Lansing 4, Mich. 
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of the governmental official as an educator.” 

Governor Kelly’s interest in the problems of chil- 
dren goes back to the days when, as a young state’s 
attorney in LaSalle County, Illinois, he had first-hand 
experience with juveniles in trouble and saw the favor- 
able results of assisting rather than punishing way- 
ward youth. His profound and detailed under- 
standing of the problems of youth has made his 
leadership effective. 


First Steps 1n THE YouTH GuIDANCE PRocRAM 

HORTLY AFTER Governor Kelly took office in Jan- 
G uary 1943, he requested the State Department of 
Corrections to compile a report on services available 
to Michigan children. No state-wide directory on 
children’s services existed up to that time. The report 
was published and became the first of a series which 
have been prepared over the past year. 

In May 1943, Governor Kelly called together repre- 
sentatives of the probate judges, prosecuting attorneys, 
police chiefs, sheriffs, and school officials to consider 
the nature and extent of the state’s youth problem. 
As a result of this meeting it was decided to obtain 
state-wide opinion regarding the problem. The State 
Department of Social Welfare made available three 
staff members and necessary clerical help to do the 
technical work of the study. Governor Kelly sent 
out letters to county and local officials, asking eight 
questions which covered: 

1. the extent of juvenile delinquency, 

2. the effect of wartime industry on delinquency, 

3. the ages of the children involved, 

4. local efforts being made to solve delinquency 
problems, 

5. local conditions tending to increase or explain 
delinquency, 

6. possible cures of conditions increasing delin- 
quency, - 

7. local groups interested in the problem, and 

8. local leadership and recreational facilities. 

Approximately 500 officials responded to this ques- 
tionnaire. Some replies were brief, others were reports 
running into several pages. The replies were analyzed 
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and published by the State Department of Social 
Welfare in September under the title, Michigan ]uvi- 
nile Delinquency Report. 

A significant increase in the extent of juvenile delin- 
quency was reported, particularly in the larger coun- 
ties. The factor mentioned most frequently as a con- 
dition increasing delinquency was unsatisfactory fam- 
ily life, under which were included neglectful or 
inadequate parents, absence of proper home super- 
vision, broken homes, etc. Other conditions con- 
tributing to delinquency, listed in order of the fre- 
quency with which they were mentioned, were (1) 
local social conditions aggravated ‘by the war, (2) a 
general lowering of standards of conduct, (3) inade- 
quate leisure time programs, (4) inadequate treat- 
ment programs for offenders, (5) inadequate law 
enforcement programs, and (6) inadequate school 
programs. 

In regard to possible means of decreasing delin- 
quency the corrective measure recommended most 
frequently was expansion of recreational and char- 
acter building programs. The next most frequently 
mentioned measure was the provision of legislation 
increasing the responsibility of parents for the care 
and supervision of their children. Other suggestions 
were: (1) the passage of stricter laws and the im- 
provement of law enforcement, (2) the extension of 
counselling facilities and social service programs, 
(3) the development of parent education programs, 
(4) the coordination of community preventive and 
treatment programs, (5) improvement of the juvenile 
court structure and program, (6) a return to sterner 
measures in dealing with youth, and (7) a strenghen- 
ing of religious influences in the home and com- 
munity. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNOR’s YOUTH GUIDANCE 
CoMMITTEE 


HE RESULTS of the study were presented at a con- 

ference called by Governor Kelly in September. 
Present at this conference were representatives of the 
associations of judges of probate, prosecuting attor- 
neys, sheriffs, police chiefs, and school superintend- 
ents. Also present were the executives of six state 
departments: the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Department of Health, the State Hospital Com- 
mission, the Department of Corrections, the Michigan 
State Police, and the Department of Social Welfare. 
The Office of Community War Services of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency was represented by Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, then head of that agency, who commented in 
addressing the group, “It is a great satisfaction to 
say to you that this is the first really intensive and 
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well planned state attack on this problem that I know 
of during this wartime.” 

Governor Kelly recommended that a committee be 
formed consisting of the executives of the six state 
departments present and one representative each from 
the associations of local officials which were repre- 
sented at the conference. The Governor’s suggestion 
was acted upon and Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, superin- 
tendent of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
was elected chairman of the committee, which was 
later named “The Governor’s Youth Guidance Com- 
mittee.” 


Actions TAKEN BY GoverRNor’s YOUTH GUIDANCE 
CoMMITTEE 


Appointment of County Youth Guidance Commit- 
tees. The most important action of the first meeting 
was the decision to set up county youth guidance 
committees. It was agreed that the probate judge in 
each county should call together a group of other 
public officials concerned with youth problems and 
lay the basis for each county committee. The offi- 
cials invited to these initial county committee meet- 
ings included: the chairman of the Board of Super- 
visors, the prosecuting attorney, the sheriff, the county 
welfare director, the supervisor of the Bureau of 
Social Aid (which administers the social security 
categories), the county school commissioner, the 
county health officer, the civilian defense chairman, 
the mayors and village presidents in each county, 
the police chiefs, and the school superintendents. 
Following the initial meetings, the county committees 
were broadened to include representatives of private 
agencies and associations concerned with youth. 


Provision of Staff and Office Facilities. Another 
action of the first meeting was to request the Social 
Welfare Commission to loan staff and office facilities 
for carrying on the secretarial and other functions 
needed in developing the state youth guidance pro- 
gram. This request was made in line with Governor 
Kelly’s policy of using existing resources in state 
departments to service the youth guidance program, 
rather than waiting for a special appropriation. 

The Department of Social Welfare assigned one 
staff member, with clerical assistance, to serve as 
executive secretary of the Governor’s Youth Guidance 
Committee. In addition, members of the Children’s 
Division of the Department were loaned to do the 
technical work on surveys and reports as they were 
developed. The costs of mimeographing and printing 
the various reports were met largely out of the budget 
of the Department. 

The authority to grant this assistance for the youth 
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guidance program was found in the statute estab- 
lishing the Department, which authorizes it “to assist 
in the development of sound programs and standards 
of child welfare by public organizations throughout 
the state” and “to cooperate with private child welfare 
organizations in programs mutually agreed upon... .” 
(Act 280, P. A. 1939, Section 14 (c) ). 

Appointment of Michigan Youth Guidance Ad- 
visory Council. Shortly after the establishment of the 
county youth guidance committees the Governor’s 
Committee set up a Michigan Youth Guidance Ad- 
visory Council. The Advisory Council was created 
to meet the need for representation of the private 
organizations concerned with youth in the state pro- 
gram. The state-wide youth-serving organizations 
were invited to appoint a representative to the Advis- 
ory Council and the membership now stands at 
sixty-three. The Council has served as a general 
advisory group and as a means of channeling informa- 
tion concerning the state youth guidance program 
to private organizations. 

Appointment of Legislative Survey Committee. One 
of the responsibilities of state government which 
Governor Kelly mentioned in launching the youth 
guidance program was the provision of an adequate 
legal framework within which to carry on child 
welfare work. To meet this responsibility the Gov- 
ernor asked the Youth Guidance Committee to assist 
him in the selection of personnel for a special com- 
mittee to review Michigan legislation relating to 


juveniles and to make recommendations for changes. 


The twenty-three members chosen to serve on this 
committee were selected to provide technical compe- 
tence as well as a balanced representation of view- 
points on child welfare and youth legislation. 

The Governor’s Legislative Survey Committee, as 
this committee was named, with Probate Judge Clair 
R. Black as chairman, held its first meeting on No- 
vember 3, 1943. Governor Kelly asked the Committee 
to determine (1) what could be done to create new 
laws or to strengthen existing laws, and (2) what 
could be done by law to assist program with proven 
potentialities for good. He requested that the Com- 
mittee’s work be completed in time for transmission 
to the Legislature at the special session to be convened 
in January 1944. 

After preliminary discussion the Legislative Survey 
Committee divided itself into four subcommittees: 
one to review the laws relative to the juvenile courts, 
a second to survey facilities and services for children, 
a third to study the school laws and services, and a 
fourth to review the child labor laws. On each of 
the subcommittees were representatives of both lay 


and professional groups. The procedure in each com- 

mittee was democratic, majority vote deciding issues 

on which unanimous agreement could not be reached. 

Assignments of tasks were made to committee mem- 

bers by the subcommittee chairmen, and before each 

meeting committee members were sent complete 

copies of the draft legislation to be considered at 

the next meeting. In the subcommittee on the juve- 
nile code alone, a volume of over 250 pages of mimeo-~ 
graphed material was accumulated by each member 

in the course of the subcommittee’s operation. 

The members of the Legislative Survey Committee 
received no compensation or traveling expenses and 
their work stands as a fine illustration of the contri- 
bution which a voluntary group can make when pre- 
sented with a specific task and given assurance that 
the work done will be put into use. 


SurvEY OF FAcILITIES AND SERVICES 


N PLANNING improvement of facilities and services 
| the Legislative Survey Committee encountered a 
lack of compiled data on the operation of existing 
services in Michigan. In order to have facts to support 
recommendations of the Committee, Governor Kelly 
authorized a survey to be made, and the services 
of several state departments were called upon in 
carrying it out. Among those participating in con- 
ducting the survey were the Department of Social 
Welfare, the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Corrections, the Department of 
Health, the Civil Service Department, the State Hos- 
pital Commission, and the Secretary of State’s office. 

After the services for children provided by state 
agencies were surveyed, the cost of these services, the 
department administering them, and the number of 
children affected were charted. 

Also surveyed were facilities and services on the 
county level. Because of the limitation of time, 
eighteen counties, selected so that they would pro- 
vide a reliable sample of conditions in all Michigan 
counties, were studied. A set of four schedules was 
prepared by a group of state and county officials 
covering the work of the probate judges, county 
agents, law enforcement officers, and school officials. 
In addition, information was sought by letter from 
all child welfare workers in the state and the psychia- 
trists and social workers of the child guidance clinics 
conducted by the State Hospital Commission. Within 
three weeks time the survey had been made and a, 
report prepared entitled, Services for Children in 
Michigan. 

The survey showed a serious lack of specialized 
facilities in the counties for assisting children with 
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behavior problems. School systems generally were 
lacking in personnel for dealing with the unusual 
child, the child guidance clinics of the State Hospital 
Commission served only a small number of counties, 
and trained children’s workers were too few. Ex- 
tending the findings of the sample study to apply to 
the whole state, it appeared that approximately 20,000 
children under sixteen years of age had been taken 
into custody by police officers in the state during the 
year 1943, and that the cases of all but a few were 
disposed of without referral to the juvenile court or 
to a social agency. One of the problems most clearly 
brought out by the survey was the lack of uniform 
records on the part of agencies dealing with children, 
making impossible an accurate over-all picture. 


PRELIMINARY Report oF LEGISLATIVE SURVEY 
CoMMITTEE 


HE First report of the Legislative Survey Com- 

mittee was published on December 17, 1943, by 
the Department of Social Welfare. This report con- 
tained the proposed juvenile code and four other 
proposed bills. Thirty-five hundred copies of the re- 
port were printed and given wide circulation in the 
state; copies were sent to legislators, probate judges, 
county youth guidance committees, schools, welfare 
agencies, police, sheriffs, organizations interested in 
youth, etc., with a request for suggestions and com- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, other bills and recommended appro- 
priations were being prepared. The first draft of the 
final report of the Legislative Committee was com- 
pleted on January 12, 1944. At a joint meeting with 
the Governor’s Youth Guidance Committee, agree- 
ment was reached on specific appropriations to be 
recommended to the Legislature. This first draft 
was mimeographed for consideration at the meeting 
of the Michigan Youth Guidance Advisory Council 
which was held on January 17. 


Finat Report Susmitrep to Apvisory CouncIL 


HE CONFERENCE on January 17 was the first meeting 
te the Michigan Youth Guidance Advisory Coun- 
cil. Also in attendance at the conference were the 
chairmen of the county youth guidance committees. 

The recommendations of the Legislative Survey 
Committee were presented in general session during 
the morning, and during the afternoon the conference 
divided into five round-table groups for discussion 
and suggestions concerning the proposals. 

The Legislative Survey Committee met following 
the conference and after making certain changes 
recommended by the conference gave final approval 
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to the report and formally transmitted it to Governor 
Kelly. The report was published by the Department 
of Social Welfare in a booklet entitled, Michigan 
Juvenile Laws and Services, Proposed Revisions and 
Additions. Five thousand copies were printed and 
the booklet was given immediate distribution through- 
out the state, as Governor Kelly had issued his call 
for an extraordinary session of the Legislature to 
convene on January 31, 1944, 


ACTION OF THE LEGISLATURE ON LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


N HIs message to the special session of the Legis- 

lature, Governor Kelly transmitted the full report 
of the Legislative Survey Committee. He stated, “I 
am confident that with this worthwhile preliminary 
work to assist you, you will formulate by the enact- 
ment and revision of laws and by appropriating 
money for strengthening and creating new facilities, 
a program that will not only protect our youth 
against the ravages of war but will create the founda- 
tion for proper youth guidance programs in the 
future.” 

The final report of the Legislative Survey Com- 
mittee included seventeen recommended bills. Of 
these all but three minor ones were introduced in 
the Legislature. 

Laws Enacted. The most extensive piece of legis- 
lation proposed was the revision of the juvenile code 
governing the operation of the juvenile courts. The 
bill as drawn by the committee introduced several 
new features into the program for handling both 
delinquent and dependent children. Many of its 
provisions were based on recommendation in the 
Model Juvenile Court Act prepared by the National 
Probation Association; others were the product of 
the experience of committee members in their day 
by day work with juveniles. 

Among the outstanding provisions in the code as 
drawn by the Legislative Survey Committee and 
enacted by the Legislature were the following: elimi- 
nation of the labeling of children as dependent, neg- 
lected, and delinquent; authorization for the juvenile 
court to handle cases unofficially; provision of limited 
jurisdiction over parents, with authority to impose 
rules governing the conduct of parents whose children 
are under the jurisdiction of the court; provision for 
appeal to the circuit court from a decision in the 
juvenile court; and provision for commitment of 
older youth to the Michigan Corrections Commis- 
sion on indeterminate sentence, up to the age of 
twenty-one years, for correctional treatment and voca- 
tional training. 
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Closely associated with the changes in the juvenile 
code were changes in the laws governing the state 
training schools for delinquent children and the state 
agency for the care of dependent and neglected 
children. These laws were modernized and brought 
into harmony with the new juvenile code. The laws 
governing licensing of boarding homes and child 
caring and placing agencies were rewritten to conform 
with modern principles of foster care, and foster day 
care was brought under the licensing provisions. Two 
laws were passed affecting the State Hospital Com- 
mission’s work with children, one making possible 
voluntary admission of children to state hospitals, 
the other permitting local governmental bodies to 
make financial contributions to the state’s child guid- 
ance clinics. 

Four amendments to the School Code were passed. 
The most important one established a visiting teacher 
program to be financed half out of state, half out of 
local funds, with the State Department of Public 
Instruction setting standards of qualifications for per- 
sonnel and approving local plans for use of visiting 
teachers. Another amendment authorized school 
boards to establish nursery schools. 

Three important proposals of the Legislative Survey 
Committee were not enacted into law. These were a 
child labor bill, an adoption bill, and a provision in 
the juvenile code establishing a state certification 
board to set standards for and pass upon the quali- 
fications of county agents, the children’s workers of 


the juvenile courts. Defeat of these proposals was _ 


probably due to the fact that in the short period of 
time in which the Committee had to work—October 
to January—there was not opportunity for adequate 
interpretation of all the recommended bills. 
Appropriations for Facilities and Services. In the 
area of facilities and services, seven special appropria- 
tions were made to expand existing services or to 
create new services for children. These appropriations 
were over and above increases in departmental budg- 
ets requested by individual departments and included 
in the printed budget. Following is a summary of 
the special appropriations for the fiscal year 1944-1945: 


1. To Michigan Children’s Institute, state 
agency for the care of dependent and 
neglected children, to take care of 250 addi- 

I GR ic cetetteenchiees _.. $115,000 

2. To Boys’ Vocational School to launch a 
foster home program for wards who can 


benefit from foster home placement. 20,000 
3. To Girls’ Training School for a similar 
foster home program 14,600 





4. To the Michigan Social Welfare Commis- 
sion for county agents of the juvenile 
courts, to cover the increased cost resulting 
from placing county agents in the larger 
counties on a salary instead of per diem 
basis 

5. To the State Hospital Commission to es- 
tablish three new child guidance clinics 

6. To the Department of Public Instruction 
to finance, on a matching basis, the new 
visiting teacher program (an additional 
$185,000 to be contributed from local 
funds) 

7. To the Department of Corrections to oper- 
ate the former N.Y.A. camp at Cassidy 
Lake as an institution for wayward boys 
between the ages of 17 and 21 


50,000 





50,000 








Total $548,330 





Because of the emphasis on the youth guidance 
program, most of the departmental requests for ap- 
propriations to expand services for children, which 
were not included in the Committee’s requests for 
special appropriations, also received favorable action 
from the Legislature. The aid to dependent children 
program is being liberalized at a cost of $300,000 in 
state funds, the child welfare services program of 
the State Department of Social Welfare is being 
expanded at a cost of $90,000, and other departmental 
budgets for children’s services have been raised to 
make a combined total of more than $500,000 a year. 
This amount, plus the special appropriations listed 
above, brings the total yearly cost for the expansion 
of facilities and services to Michigan children and 
youth to more than one million dollars for the fiscal 
year 1944-1945. 


Next Sreps in Micuican YoutrH Guipance ProcraM 


HORTLY AFTER the Legislature adjourned, the Gov- 
G ernor’s Youth Guidance Committee met to lay 
plans for the future. Two main lines of action were 
agreed upon: (1) the development of new activities 
to re-emphasize the responsibilities of the home and 
the community in youth guidance, and (2) the crea- 
tion of working committees out of the membership 
of the Youth Guidance Advisory Council to assist 
and stimulate local youth guidance activity and to 
develop long range plans and program for youth. 

On May 4, 1944, an outline of the proposed program 
was presented by Governor Kelly at a meeting in 
Lansing of the Michigan Youth Guidance Advisory 

(Continued on page 155) 








COUK COUNTY LOUKS AT INTEGRATED V5. 


UNINTEGRATED CASE LUAUS 


by Cxara Paut Paice, Director, Public Assistance Division 


Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 





public assistance was that of old age assistance, 

inaugurated in 1936. The legislation which gave 
us aid to dependent children was passed in 1941, and 
blind assistance followed in 1943. In Cook County 
the administration was placed by the statute in the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. 


When the aid to dependent children program was 
inaugurated in Cook County the plan called for 
specialized case loads, with social workers whose 
professional qualifications included training or ex- 
perience in the children’s field. This plan was 
followed until war conditions made modifications 
necessary. Fully qualified professional staff to replace 
resigning staff had become unavailable to cover com- 
pletely the programs of any of the three categories, 
and case aides were being substituted. The limita- 
tion on travel in rural and suburban areas because 
of gas and tire shortages, together with difficulties in 
securing repairs and towing, made it imperative to 
discontinue the practice of three cars covering the 
same areas. By integrating case loads and establishing 
geographic instead of categorical assignments, unnec- 
essary travel was eliminated. 

In the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
only one case worker goes into a family, even when 
its members receive grants from different sources 
(OAA, BA, or ADC). This is usually the ADC 
worker, or in BA and OAA composite cases, the 
BA case worker is designated both because of lower 
case loads and also because of the greater complexity 
of the problems of those categories. 

The advantages of integrated case loads in sparsely 
settled parts of the county were found to be such that 
some of the district supervisors asked that considera- 
tion be given to extending this method wherever it 
seemed advantageous to the agency program. A for- 
mal report was submitted by these supervisors, and 
was discussed in a meeting of the supervisors and 
assistants. While no change in operation was agreed 
upon, the question was considered an open one. It 
was suggested that the case loads in one particular 
district be fully integrated and the method tested in 


I ILLINoIs, as in most states, the first category of 


this way. This plan would have paralleled that of 
New York City which worked out the methods of 
the fully integrated case loads in Staten Island and 
has now expanded the practice to the whole city. 


Oruer ExperiENcE SouGHT 


LTHOUGH NO further plans for extending this 
A method of work were being made, the ADC 
Advisory Committee of the Advisory Board of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare discussed 
the subject and recommended against further integra- 
tion. As this action affected other programs, the 
matter was later considered by the OAP Advisory 
Committee. By action of this committee it was voted 
to obtain information from other communities, in 
order to evaluate their experience. A list of ten 
states was suggested by the committee, and it was 
decided also to query the ten largest cities’ in the 
United States. These cities were Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; New York City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Washington, D. C. 


Scope of Inquiry 


The same subjects were covered in the letters to 
both the states and cities but with variations according 
to their type of responsibility. We asked the cities 
the following questions, after an explanatory para- 
graph, which indicated our central point of interest, 
namely, their experience with integrated and non- 
integrated case loads: 

How do you administer your public assistance 
program? 

What considerations have influenced your deci- 
sion to establish your program on its present basis? 

Have you experimented to determine the relative 
values of these two methods of administration? 

If so, what conclusions were drawn? 

What movements toward differentiation or 





*Cleveland’s experience was not considered, as four different 
agencies administer the four programs, and integration is therefore 
impossible. Denver, suggested by a committee member, was added. 
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toward integration are planned or have occurred 

within your agency? 

The states queried were California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. Of the 
states, after a similar introduction, we asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 

In this connection, how do you administer your 
public assistance program? 

What pronounced deviations occur among your 
local agencies? 

What considerations have influenced your deci- 
sion to establish your program on its present basis? 

What movements toward differentiation or 
toward integration have occurred or are planned 
within your state? 

Why are changes made? 

Has there been any experimentation by your 
local agencies to determine the relative values of 
these two methods of administration? If so, what 
conclusions were drawn? 

While all the states and cities replied, and some 
very fully, all did not cover in detail the questions 
we raised. 


ExpeRIENcE OF OrnHer Cities AND STATES 
Cities 
In the ten cities reporting, eight favored the fully 
integrated case loads. Of these eight cities, the fol- 
lowing five have fully integrated case loads: Balti- 
more, Md.; New York City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; and Washington, D. C. 
The following three cities use both methods: Denver, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and St. Louis, Mo. 


The two cities which have nonintegrated case loads, 
Detroit and Boston, do not report that they have ex- 
perimented with integration, although Detroit says, 
“We do however have the matter seriously in mind 
and to meet some of our administrative difficulties 
we may in the future sometime integrate.” Boston 
stated, “We feel that because of the wide difference 
in the type of grant, and because of the particular 
needs of the different types of cases, the individual 
contact with the cases is the best way to handle it.” 
They concluded with the statement, “We hope to 
continue our present method of separate case loads of 
the three types of relief that this department affords.” 
Detroit gave as reasons for nonintegration their wish 
to maintain a control of the new ADC program that 
insured care on as high a standard as there had 
been under the mothers’ pension program, and the 
fact that they had smaller case loads for the ADC 
than for the OAA program. 


The reasons for using two methods vary in the three 
cities—Denver, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. Denver's 
case loads are fully integrated with the exception of 
the old age pension cases. The separation of this 
category is explained as follows, “In old age pension, 
if all eligibility requirements are met, it is assumed 
that $45 is the basic need. This, contrasted with the 
other programs which are definitely administered 
on the basis of budgetary needs, causes confusion in 
the mind of the worker and makes her administration 
frustrating to her and difficult for those she serves.” 
Los Angeles has recently reorganized and has success- 
fully integrated loads in one district which serves a 
wide expanse of rural territory. Further integration 
is not planned at this time because of the problems 
of training staff to cover the various categories. 
St. Louis reports that “About one-half of our workers 
now carry an undifferentiated case load,” and says 
further, “We still believe that it is sound to have 
visitors carry undifferentiated case loads and we will 
probably turn in that direction when we can again 
secure staff with sufficient training and experience.” 

All of the cities with fully integrated case loads 
had had experience with other methods. New York 
City had an experimental district over a long period 
of time before it moved into a fully integrated pro- 
gram. Philadelphia experimented for a period of 
about six months with unintegrated case loads, then 
abandoned this method. Pittsburgh for two years had 
unintegrated case loads. They then “realized the 
waste of time, the confusion to the families, and 
the generally unsatisfactory situations created by sep- 
arate administration of these types of assistance.” 
Upon changing to the integrated case load they 
“found this workable and we believe have been able 
to give better service to recipients because of this 
type of administration.” Washington, D. C. moved 
from unintegrated to integrated case loads in January 
1944 after a careful analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both systems. They report, “After 
consideration, the reasons for integration were found 
stronger than those against it.” Baltimore, which 
originally had nonintegrated loads, is now fully inte- 
grated. Baltimore writes: “Our experience led us 
to believe that it was much more efficient and eco- 
nomical for workers to carry an integrated load. . . . 
Furthermore, we have found that workers benefit 
by carrying cases of different types of assistance in 
terms of growth and development on the job, and 
therefore the client gets better service.” 

The reasons for integration which were given by 
these cities were: 


Economy of Operation: (a) one worker to a geo- 
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graphical area; (b) travel distances lessened; (c) closer 
relationship between worker and community re- 
sources; and (d) reduction of conference time be- 
tween those responsible for the different categories. 

Staff Development: (a) broadening of experience 
for worker and supervisor, and increased proficiency 
in procedures for all categories; (b) a more varied 
assignment; the importance of generic case work in 
the public assistance program takes precedence over 
any advantages of specialization on one aspect of the 
case work job; and (c) a challenge to workers; 
increasing services to recipients through integration 
tend to increase the satisfactions of the job, effecting 
unification of spirit and thinking through common 
experience. 

Uniformity of Assignment. When all workers carry 
similar types of case loads, there results clarity and 
simplification of administration; uniform forms and 
procedures seem to simplify the mechanical aspects 
of the job. 

Increased Service to the Community. In the smaller 
geographic area made possible by an integrated load, 
the community will have the benefits accruing from 
agency interpretation by one agency representative. 

The arguments against integration which were 
faced by those communities which had considered 
them were: (a) scarcity of personnel sufficiently 
well qualified to master the variety of problems in an 
integrated program; (b) the possibility of lessening 
the services to the OAA group; and (c) the possi- 
bility of lessening services to the ADC group because 
of the larger volume of aged in most communities. 
New York City, however, reported that “some of 


the anticipated difficulties did not arise in fact,” and 
“the anticipated advantages were even greater than 
we expected.” 


States 


Five states had fully integrated programs and in 
five both methods were used. Most states reported 
that though they did not require integration, they 
encouraged it when advice was sought. The reasons 
given were similar to those of the cities, t.e., economy 
of operation, staff development and stimulation, job 
satisfaction through a broader view of the entire 
program, and more effective service. 

Several states indicated that integration accelerated 
a greater uniformity and simplification of case records 
and forms; also, that it made more apparent the 
differences and injustices in the laws which estab- 
lished the categories, and led to these differences 
being minimized. 

Underlying the many reasons given for integration 
was the assumption that the administration of a 
public assistance program should insure equal service 
to all récipients in accordance with their individual 
Necessitous circumstances. This concept would not 
rule out planned specialized services for families and 
persons in accordance with their individual needs, 
regardless of the category in which they fell. 


Epitor’s Norte: In the July issue of Pustic WELFARE 
we shall present an account of the actual integration 
of case loads in New York City in an article by Miss 
V. Charlotte Authier, Acting Director of Public As- 
sistance, New York City Department of Welfare. 





Some Suggested Principles in the Organization and Direction of a Field Staff 
(Continued from page 140) 


Army arrived at the principle through hard experi- 
ence. 

The Army has another plan of work which could 
have much value in civilian organizations, where 
civil service regulations do not make it impossible— 
namely, the rotation of headquarters and field per- 
sonnel. Actually having to do the other fellow’s job 
occasionally might succeed in breaking down the 
hard self-satisfaction which can develop within a 
government bureau which goes on unchanged year 
after year, doing the same things, annoyed by the 
actions of the same other bureaus, never faced with 
new problems except the slight disturbance of having 
to adjust to a change of policy-making officers “up 
top” every four years or so. 


The fundamental problem of the organization re- 
mains—how to make the headquarters staff, the field 
staff, the fiscal staff lose themselves in the single great 
objective of the agency’s program—how to produce 
real teamwork. If there are really some established 
principles of organization upon whose validity an 
administrator could count, upon which he can lay 
plans, then more of his energies could be released for 
this, his major task. 

Eprtor’s Note: Miss Chickering has, in our opinion, 
set forth some challenging and stimulating thoughts 
in the above article. Since the subject is of concern 
to practically all state and federal agencies, and even 
to some of the larger local agencies, we shall welcome 
further discussion in the pages of Pusiic WELFARE. 
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islature placed the four state training schools 

under the supervision of the Child Welfare Bu- 
reau of the State Department of Public Welfare. This 
action came in recognition of the fact that the training 
schools offer a vital state-wide service for children 
and that they should be a part of and correlated 
with other direct services to children. Within the 
period of ten months since this legislation was enacted, 
progress has been made toward integrating the 
program. 

Our experience thus far shows that the placement 
of the training school program within the State 
Department of Public Welfare has broad implications 
for the state and local departments of welfare as 
well as for the training schools themselves. 

Our training schools in Maryland, like those in 
many other states, have been traditionally the catch-all 
for unsolved child welfare problems. They have been 
the places of last resort. When judges and social 
workers have not known what else to do they have 
sent children to the training schools. The child’s 
case has been closed as far as the agency is concerned, 
and because the training school has been used as a 
place of last resource, rather than for the positive 
treatment values which it has to offer, the worker 
has often closed the case with a sense of failure and 
frustration. As we examine this picture from the 
point of view of the children in the training schools, 
we see different aspects of the problem. We find there 
children who have committed such minor offenses 
that they could easily be classified as dependent chil- 
dren; we find children who have been for many 
years neglected in their own homes; we find some 
who are emotionally hardened, boys and girls whose 
past experiences have taught them to trust no one. 
We find children representing a wide age range, 
some children who are bright, others who are dull 
or feeble-minded. 

The heterogeneous group of children in our train- 
ing schools accurately reflect the wide discrepancies 


Ti Last regular session of the Maryland State Leg- 
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in the child welfare services which we find in our 
local communities. The reason why some dependent 
or neglected children come from some sections of our 
state is that these communities do not have the mini- 
mum child welfare essentials. Some communities, for 
example, have no foster care services, while in others 
these services are poorly staffed. The great need in 
Baltimore City for more foster homes is reflected in 
the experience of children coming to the training 
schools. 

It would seem safe to predict, therefore, that one 
of the results of having our training schools within 
our state child welfare services will be that our chi!«: 
welfare problems will be thrown into bold relief in 
the form of definite and concrete needs with which 
we can cope. 

The question naturally arises as to whether the 
placement of the training schools under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Public Welfare is 
going to make any real difference to children in 
need of these services. Involved in this is the ques- 
tion of how changes are accomplished. How are 
policies established and made effective? 

The State Board of Public Welfare has the responsi- 
bility for establishing the policies which provide the 
framework for the institutions, within which they 
must operate. This does not mean that the state 
department takes over the administration of the 
schools, but rather it means more responsible admin- 
istration on the part of the institutions and their 
respective boards. 

The State Board of Public Welfare of Maryland 
approved rules and regulations governing the training 
schools as of January 7, 1944, and made them effective 
as of March 1, 1944. 


PurposE AND FUNCTION 


OLICIES GOVERNING the way children are admitted, 
Prred for and discharged grow out of a clear 
understanding of the purpose of the training schools. 
For this reason the specific policies adopted by the 
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State Board of Public Welfare were preceded by a 
statement of general intent and function. The policies 
state quite clearly that the training schools are for 
the use of the child who, because of his acts of 
delinquency, cannot remain in his own home or com- 
munity. The training schools are not for the de- 
pendent child or neglected child but are only for 
those child offenders who face serious adjustment 
problems and who, for their own interests as well 
as that of the community, must be place in such an 
institution. 

Our training schools are not reformatories where 
children are sent for punishment and repression. 
Police, courts, and others have too often tried to 
scare children into socially acceptable behavior by 
threatening them with placement in a training school 
or, in other words, by using the training schools as 
a “bogie-man.” Attitudes such as this are still all 
too common, and they reflect basic misconceptions 
of what it takes to help the socially maladjusted child. 
To attempt to control children by the use of fear, 
basically defeats its own purpose as it is the surest 
way to produce emotionally hardened delinquents. 

The training schools are for the child’s use in gain- 
ing those growth experiences which will enable him 
to assume later the responsibilities and obligations of 
community living with relative independence and 
satisfaction. The training schools are primarily schools 
and the experiences of children there are predomi- 
nantly group experiences. However, training schools 
must succeed where other schools have failed. To 
do this means an equally important emphasis on the 
needs of each individual with all that case work, 
psychology, and psychiatry can contribute towards 
this end. 

The goals and purposes of our training schools can 
be highlighted by the use of such terms as educational 
and vocational opportunities, facilities for the use of 
the child, group experiences, the needs of the indi- 
vidual, warmth and security in personal relationships, 
and growth experiences. 


INTAKE Po .icteEs 


NE oF the basic problems of our training schools 

grew out of their lack of control over their own 
intake. They could not avoid admitting a hetero- 
geneous group of children, all of whom they were 
not equipped to serve. This situation as well as the 
need for clearly defined intake procedures was con- 
sidered in the intake policies adopted by the State 
Board of Public Welfare. They recognized that a 
child should remain in his own home if this is 
reasonably adequate. In order to determine the best 


plan for a child, a careful study of the child and 
his home is necessary. The placement of a child 
in a training school is in a sense a radical operation 
and the training schools ask that a careful study be 
made before institutional placement is considered. For 
those children who are considered for the training 
school, it is required that the social history be made 
available to the training school before the child is 
admitted. This history must include a physical ex- 
amination. Where indicated it also includes the 
results of psychological and psychiatric examinations. 

Many juvenile courts and local magistrates within 
the state do not have trained probation officers. There- 
fore, in making a social study and physical examina- 
tion a requirement, it was necessary to provide the 
courts with the services of the county welfare units. 
Experience shows that this regulation is aiding in 
building up a stronger relationship between local 
agencies and the courts. 

The training schools are for children from 12 to 16 
years of age. Children whose own health could not 
be safeguarded within the institution or who would 
endanger the health of others are not to be admitted. 
The training schools are not for mentally sick chil- 
dren. Only those children who have sufficient ability 
are to be admitted. If their I.Q. is under 60, the 
presumption is that they need facilities especially 
designed for the feeble-minded. If their I.Q. is be- 
tween 60 and 70, there would be special reason for 
careful study of other factors in order to arrive at a 
decision regarding their care. 


Care OF CHILDREN IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


HE State Department of Public Welfare made the 
Sealed which were already established for pri- 
vate child-caring institutions a part of the rules and 
regulations governing the training schools. In apply- 
ing these policies it is obvious that many changes are 
needed before these minimum standards can be met. 
One institution in particular—the training schoo] for 
colored boys—is far below standard. In order to as- 
sist this institution, a joint committee of the State 
Board of Welfare and the Board of Managers of the 
training school was formed. 

This joint committee has shared the responsibility 
of making provisions for such elementary things as 
(1) securing additional clothing so children would 
not have to be confined to cottages during inclement 
weather; (2) planning for additional sanitary facili- 
ties for cottages; (3) taking necessary steps toward 
building a new dining room, additional staff quarters, 
and an intake cottage; and (4) revision of recrea- 
tional and social work programs. 
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An obvious need for all the training schools in- 
volves a revision of salary standards and job specifi- 
cations for the civil service classifications used by the 
training schools. Stenographers and clerical workers 
were being paid more than teachers and others in 
more responsible positions. The State Department of 
Public Welfare, in holding the training schools to 
standards, also has a responsibility for assisting school 
boards and the superintendents in meeting these 
standards. For example, policies of the state depart- 
ment state that the educational standards shall be 
equivalent to those in practice under the State Board 
of Education. To put this into effect involves changes 
in qualifications for teaching positions as well as 
changes in salary. 

The policies also state that case work services shall 
be a part of the institutional services. To put this into 
effect means the establishment of satisfactory stand- 
ards for personnel and case load. The existing parole 
services are poorly organized and there are no recog- 
nized professional standards for the parole personnel. 

The superintendents of the schools are working 
with the State Department of Public Welfare in 
bringing about these needed changes. Without the 
joint action of the training schools and the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, it would not have been 
possible to have made as much progress as has been 
made. 


Tue TRAINING ScHoot As RELATED TO THE LOcAL 
CoMMUNITY 


uR Traininc schools, like those in most other 
0) states, are relatively isolated. While this has some 
advantages it has marked disadvantages which must 
be recognized. The child is often committed and 
sent by those in authority who know the institution 
as a name only. They have little appreciation of what 
it is like and consequently have not been able to make 
a careful, responsible decision in regard to the child 
being placed there or to prepare the child for going 
there. 

After children have been sent to the training school, 
they suddenly reappear in the community at some fu- 
ture time, having returned to the same conditions 
which originally caused their behavior problems. 

In coping with the problem, the State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare made two basic regulations. The first has 
already been mentioned, the requirement of a careful 
study of each child’s situation before he is admitted 
to the training school. The second concerns the child’s 
release from the school, with the provision that the 
court or local magistrate may call upon the local wel- 
fare boards in making this study. The training schools 


may call upon local units for assistance in planning 
for the child’s placement in his own home or in a 
foster home and also for the supervision of these 
children after they are placed. 

It is hoped that these policies will strengthen the 
relationships between the local county units and the 
juvenile courts. Too often, no really constructive ef- 
forts are made to help parents assume their full re- 
sponsibility before the child is removed. The need for 
major emphasis on protective services to the child in 
his own home has been clearly brought out as the 
result of our experience with this policy. 

Local workers and magistrates are being encour- 
aged to visit the training schools. In addition to this 
the State Department of Public Welfare is preparing 
manual material for the counties so as to help them 
answer the questions which parents naturally ask: 
Where is the school located? What are visiting regu- 
lations? Can the child take his own clothing with 
him? What does he do when he gets there? What 
happens in case of illness? How long will he stay 
and who will look after him when he is there? It is 
hoped that by making necessary information available 
to the local communities it will help them to avoid 
the use of the training schools as a threat. Equally 
dangerous is the tendency on the part of some to 
make an overpromising statement in order to gain 
the child’s cooperation in placement. 

It is not practical for the training schools to pro- 
vide four state-wide parole services. It is sound and 
right for the training schools to become a part of the 
state-wide children’s services and for the training 
schools to use public and private local resources as 
fully as possible. In order for this to be effective, 
however, there must be sound social services de- 
veloped within the training schools. Just as the local 
community needs basic information about the training 
schools so do the training schools need to be kept in- 
formed of child welfare developments in local com- 
munities. 

The need for constructive work with the family 
while the child is in the training school is self- 
evident, as delinquency and neglect are inseparable. 
It is hoped that, as we develop an integrated child 
welfare program, local county units will assume more 
responsibility for work with the child’s family. Prog- 
ress reports from the training school to the county 
workers during the child’s stay in the institution as 
well as reports from the county to the training school 
will be encouraged as an aid towards this end. 

It is recognized that some children present such 
severe problems that the placement program should be 

(Continued on page 155) 

















GUALS FOR CHILUREN ANU YOUTH AS WE 
MOVE FRUM WAR TU PEACE 


Adopted March 17-18, 1944, by the CHILDREN’s BuREAU COMMISSION ON 


CHILDREN IN WARTIME 





THE NEED AND THE CHALLENGE 

FTER MORE than two years of war, the families and 
A communities of our Nation are being drawn 
increasingly into total mobilization for the suc- 
cess of our cause. In the ranks of our fighting men 
are hundreds of thousands of fathers. Over five 
and a half million mothers of children under the 
age of fourteen years are employed in war plants 
and service industries. Nearly three million boys and 
girls under the age of eighteen years are employed, 
having left school or carrying combined programs 
of school and work. As they reach eighteen, our boys 

are subject to induction into the armed forces. 

For many families incomes have risen as a result 
of war employment, though many families are now 
required to readjust to a much lower income level 
as the fathers enter military service. Through na- 
tional, state, and local effort and private enterprise, 
homes have been provided for millions of war work- 
ers. Food distribution policies, including school lunch 
programs, have made possible for many children a 
higher level of nutrition than they have known before. 
Hospitals, schools, and recreation centers have been 
provided in many war communities. There has been 
a great increase in the number of births. The 1942 
maternal mortality rate again showed a substantial 
reduction in maternal deaths. Infant mortality rates 
in general have decreased although recent figures 
from some areas show increases. Medical, nursing, 
and hospital care has been made available during 
maternity and infancy for the families of men in 
the four lowest pay grades of our fighting forces 
without cost to the families. Youth themselves have 
given a great amount of volunteer war service, have 
brought their needs to public attention in a con- 
structive way, and have worked out, with adult 
participation, sound leisure-time programs for the teen 
age. State and local governments have provided 
means for coordinated planning and action to meet 
youth needs through public and private effort. 

Yet, to an alarming degree, our children and youth 
are not receiving the care, protection, and educational 
opportunity that their own and the Nation’s welfare 


and future require. Shortages of doctors, nurses, and 
health and hospital facilities are affecting the quantity 
and quality of health protection and medical care, 
especially in military and war production areas and 
in many rural areas in which shortages existed before 
the war. This constitutes a serious threat to the well- 
being of children and the future strength of the 
Nation. At least a million children are being taught 
by unqualified teachers replacing those with better 
preparation. On the other hand, qualified teachers 
are being dismissed in areas in which school enroll- 
ment is declining. Educational programs and services 
have been curtailed. High school enrollment is down 
14 per cent. Children are working long hours at 
night at tasks beyond their strength, and often under 
conditions morally unsafe. Many thousands of chil- 
dren whose mothers are employed lack care or super- 
vision during day or night hours. 

Millions of youth, feeling the restlessness, excite- 
ment, and anxiety that war brings, lack both effective 
means of sharing in adult concerns and opportuni- 
ties for wholesome fun and companionship. Rising 
juvenile delinquency, causing general concern, is a 
symptom of widespread failure to meet youth needs. 
Girls too young for such responsibility are experienc- 
ing maternity, frequently without the protection of 
an established home, often in a war community 
where they are strangers. Children are being born 
under conditions fraught with insecurity. Children 
in minority groups often are denied essential oppor- 
tunities generally available to other children in the 
communities in which they live. 

Looking beyond our own borders, we are appalled 
at the ‘suffering and destruction of children of allied 
and enemy countries. These shocking realities should 
strengthen our determination to extend relief to chil- 
dren of war-stricken areas as rapidly as possible, to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in the relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction work of the United Nations, 
and to lend full support to the establishment of inter- 
national organizations for the maintenance of a just 
and lasting peace and to do everything possible to 
make sure that no other generation of children will 
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have to suffer from the destruction of war. 

Beyond these acute problems, affecting the stability, 
happiness, resourcefulness, and competence of the 
rising generation, are the problems facing us of 
transition from war to peace. There can be no date 
fixed as a dividing line between war and postwar 
planning, even if it were possible to predict when 
hostilities would cease. Many families and some com- 
munities are already in the postwar period, as men 
have returned from military service or war workers 
have lost their jobs. Many breadwinners now in 
military service will never return to assume their 
responsibility toward the children dependent on them. 
Many others will return as permanently disabled 
veterans, with serious curtailment or complete loss 
of their earning power. At present affecting only a 
small proportion of our people, these and many other 
problems of readjustment will reach millions more 
even before the fighting stops on all fronts. 

The postwar planning now under way must provide 
for children and youth if victory is to mean oppor- 
tunity for them to share in building a world based 
on freedom and justice. We dare not, for them or 
for our future, risk another generation of transient, 
idle, frustrated youth, like that of the early years of 
the depression. Postwar planning must also provide 
for maintaining the freedom, integrity, and security 
of the family. All political parties have an obligation 
to pledge full support of measures needed to assure 
to all the children and youth of the Nation at least 
the minimum opportunities required to equip them 
to take their part in democracy and in the establish- 
ment of peace and justice among the peoples of the 
world. 


Tue Goats ror WHicH WE STRIVE 


N THE spirit of the Children’s Charter in Wartime 
l adopted two years ago, the Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime renews its call to the American 
people to take all needed steps to assure to all children 
of every race and creed full protection amid the 
devastation of war, and to take thought for their 
welfare in the period of transition from war to peace. 
Specifically, the Commission recommends: 

I. Extension of health service and medical care to 
assure access to adequate care for all mothers and 
children, including the following: 

1. Provision of health services for infants and 
young children through the organization of well- 
child health centers in every community lacking 
such facilities, and extension of such service when 
it is inadequate. 

2. Development of adequate health and medical 


care programs, including health education, for 
school children and employed youth, with extension 
of school lunch and nutrition programs, and en- 
largement of the crippled children’s program to 
include particularly services for children with rheu- 
matic fever and cardiac conditions in all states, 

3. Making available public medical care or health 
insurance programs as needed to assure access to 
adequate care for all mothers and children. 

4. Planning for demobilization of medical and 
nursing personnel in the armed forces, including 
appropriate provision for further professional train- 
ing and placement in areas of need; planning for 
hospital and health center construction, with provi- 
sion of funds necessary for operation; and planning 
for other measures needed to assure adequate dis- 
tribution of skilled medical and nursing care and 
adequate hospital facilities for mothers and children 
in all parts of the country, urban and rural. 

II. Regulating child labor and safeguarding youth 
in wartime employment; planning now for young 
workers demobilized from industry and for youth 
leaving school in the demobilization period; devel- 
oping policies for the postwar period which will assure 
protection and educational and employment oppor- 
tunity to youth. Specifically, these goals include the 
following: 

1. Continued emphasis upon and further imple- 
mentation of the declared policy of the War Man- 
power Commission to the effect that in most cases 
youth under eighteen can best contribute to the 
war program by continuing in school. 

2. Extension of community programs, developed 
with the cooperation of management, labor, and 
the public, for safeguarding youth who are em- 
ployed in agriculture and in industry on a part- 
or full-time basis. 

3. Adequate appropriations for full enforcement 
of federal and state child labor laws, with special 
emphasis upon elimination of child labor under 
detrimental conditions, for excessive hours, and at 
night. 

4. Planning now for the youth who will be de- 
mobilized from industry, through guidance and 
counseling service; development of educational pro- 
grams suited to their needs, with student aid as 
required; retaining and placement in private indus- 
try or public employment; broadening opportunities 
for training through apprenticeship; extending 
minimum wage protection for minors; and other 
youth services as needed. 

5. More experiments with guided work-study 
programs conducted cooperatively by schools, em- 
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ployers, public conservation agencies and camps, to 

permit youth to experience work appropriate to 

their age as a planned part of their education. 

6. Increased financial support by local, state, and 
federal governments for the further improvement 
of education without discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or national origin. 

7. Establishment of adequate postwar child labor 
and school attendance standards developed in the 
light of wartime experience and extending to areas 
not now fully covered, through state child labor and 
school attendance laws and federal child labor legis- 
lation. 

8. Development of policies relating to health, 
schooling, employment opportunities, and recreation 
for the postwar period which will assure to youth 
opportunity for full development and to the Nation 
at all times generations of both sexes physically and 
educationally equipped and morally prepared for 
whatever service the Nation’s safety and welfare 
may require, whether in peace or in war. 

III. Development of community recreation and 
leisure-time services for young people, with participa- 
tion in planning and management by youths them- 
selves, including: 

1. Full use of school buildings and playgrounds 
for after school, vacation, and adult education pro- 
grams, and extension of school camps. 

2. Mobilization of all community recreation re- 
sources, with special attention to joint planning by 
public and private agencies. 

3. Development of continuing provision for joint 
federal and state services for the stimulation and 
encouragement of community recreation programs, 
especially needed in the period of demobilization. 

4. Extension of responsibility for planning and 
management of programs for youth through youth 
councils and committees, parent councils, and 
parent-youth community councils. 

IV. Safeguarding family life in wartime, during 
demobilization, and in the postwar period, including: 

1. Strengthening and extending special guidance 
counseling and rehabilitation services particularly 
needed in re-establishing families disrupted by war- 
time separations with due recognition of the spir- 
itual, emotional, and social bases for wholesome 
family life. 

2. Assistance and service to families of men in 
the armed services facing radical readjustments of 
income and standards of living. 

3. Economic policies designed to encourage pro- 
duction of an abundant supply of goods to meet 
the needs of families and children, and to provide 


employment opportunity for all at such wages and 

under such conditions as will assure an adequate 

economic basis for family life, with protection 
against discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or national origin. 

4. Extension of the coverage and benefits of 
social security programs without residence restric- 
tions. 

5. Housing policies and standards directed 
toward providing every family with decent housing 
so planned that necessary health, education, recrea- 
tion, and welfare facilities and services for children 
are available. 

V. Development of state and local public child wel- 
fare programs and the work of private agencies to 
assure social services to every child whose home con- 
ditions or individual difficulties require special atten- 
tion, including: 

1. Extension of child welfare services, with fed- 
eral assistance as needed, to all counties and local 
areas in all states. Such services should include 
adequate legal and social protection and care for 
children whose parents are dead or whose homes 
‘are broken, children of illegitimate birth, children 
who are neglected or delinquent, and children suf- 
fering from other social handicaps. 

2. Enlargement and improvement of community 
programs of child care with federal assistance to 
state departments of welfare and of education to 
provide adequate services to children whose mothers 
are employed. 

3. Development of closer relationships between 
social agencies, and schools, health agencies, recrea- 
tional agencies, courts, and police. 

VI. Review and revision of legislative safeguards 
and standards relating to children in preparation for 
the 1945 sessions of the legislatures, in the light of 
these goals for children. 

VII. Sharing of the public responsibility for the 
health, education, and welfare of children by federal, 
state, and local authorities, with recognition of the 
primary responsibility of the state and local units, 
the importance of providing federal funds for local 
services through grants-in-aid to appropriate state 
agencies, and with the removal of residence restric- 
tions in the selection of personnel for such programs. 

VIII. Provision for the training of professional 
personnel required for services for children and youth 
and for the preparation of volunteers to assist in 
rendering such services. 

IX. Increased opportunities for youth to share in 
the planning and development of programs—local, 
state, and national, and international—for the benefit 
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of youth. 
X. Education of parents, youth, and all citizens 


concerning the importance of providing full security © 


and opportunity for children for the sake of their 
own happiness and well-being and for the future 
of the Nation. 

The realization of these goals will require the high- 
est order of leadership, substantial sacrifice, and a 
sustained and coordinated effort on the part of all 
groups throughout the Nation. 





Liberation 
(Continued from page 137) 
plans, and training personnel. Our approach must 
not be narrow. We must learn to work with others 
—health officers, housing officials, recreation leaders, 
social insurance officials, and other community lead- 
ers—toward the liberation of all people from the 
hazards of want and fear. . 





Michigan’s Youth Guidance Program: A Review 
of the First Year 
(Continued from page 145) 

Council. He suggested four lines of action along 
which the state youth guidance program should be 
developed to assist local and county committees: 
(1) creating and developing resources needed by all 
children; (2) safeguarding children especially suscep- 
tible to waywardness; (3) controlling influences detri- 
mental to youth; and (4) improving and coordinating 
services and facilities for delinquent children and 
those with behavior problems. 

The Council then divided into four discussion 
groups with each group being assigned one of the 
suggested lines of action for discussion. These dis- 
cussion groups formed themselves into continuing 
committees to do planning, develop materials, and 
carry on state-wide activity to assist county and local 
youth guidance committees and the various youth- 
serving organizations. 

Also at this meeting it was decided to hold eleven 


one-day regional institutes during May and June in 
various parts of the state to which county officials, 
county youth guidance committee members, and 
other interested persons will be invited. At these 
institutes the new juvenile laws and facilities will be 
reviewed and county leaders will be offered assistance 
in developing local programs. 

As Michigan’s youth guidance program enters its 
second year, it has behind it a substantial record of 
achievement, and before it lies a well defined plan 
of action. The Michigan Social Welfare Department 
will continue to improve services to children by func- 
tioning as an integral part of the state youth guidance 
program and by developing the particular programs 
for children which fall within its responsibility. The 
opportunity to do this is especially favorable in 
Michigan because the chief executive has rendered 
such able leadership in obtaining modern legislation 
and the extension of facilities for the children of the 
state. 





Training Schools as a Functional Unit of the Mary- 
land State Department of Public Welfare 


(Continued from page 151) 
a function of the training school. Because of this, the 
policy states that the training schools may call upon 
local public agencies. The plan is to leave this rela- 
tionship on a flexible basis as an aid in making plans 
for the needs of each child. 

The placement of the training schools under the 
State Department of Public Welfare is proving to be 
sound for the Maryland child welfare program. The 
fact that the training schools concern themselves with 
children who face serious difficulties makes it impor- 
tant for them to be closely associated with state-wide 
child welfare services. The training schools are aided 
in more responsible administration through the min- 
imum standards established. As the program de- 
velops it would seem to enrich the possibilities of 
children assuming the responsibilities and obligations 
of community living with relative independence and 
satisfaction. 
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INAUGURATION OF CAsH RELIEF 


urine 1943, the Missouri State Social Security 
it Commission replaced the grocery order system 
with cash relief payments. The reaction of both client 
and community has been most interesting and grati- 
fying. The most immediate results, of course, were 
evident in the office where considerable time had been 
spent by clerks in typing and mailing orders for food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, etc. The release of these skilled 
typists for other duties has been most welcome. 

There is also the not inconsiderable saving in sup- 
plies and postage—an important factor when adminis- 
trative funds must be watched anxiously lest they 
be depleted before the new fiscal year. Prior to the 
change-over an average of six envelopes plus en- 
closures was necessary to supply one household for 
one month with its basic orders and to pay the mer- 
chants involved. Now, one envelope enclosing one 
check replaces this flood of mail. 

The merchants are also pleased with the elimination 
of so much red tape. No longer do they have to fill 
out forms, mail them to the state office, and then 
wait for processing and payment. The average small 
businessman is so burdened with reports, question- 
naires, and, in the case of grocers, ration points, that 
the unexpected removal of relief orders from the 
pile of forms on his desk has earned the agency a 
surprising amount of goodwill and gratitude. 

There has been some unfavorable community re- 
action, of course. Our clients, with the single excep- 
tion of mothers of small children, are unemployable. 
Because many of them have not handled money for 
long periods of time, the sudden shift of responsibility 
from the visitor to their own shoulders frightened 
and caused anxiety to many of our recipients, and 
the additional burden of allotting a certain amount 
of money for each monthly expense overwhelmed 
them. 

Some became a little intoxicated with the feeling 
of independence and forgot to pay rent and utility 
bills. Others, held so long to a minimum food figure, 
overspent the first part of the month and by the end 
of two weeks were back at the office, repentent and 
hungry. 

Some people in the community noted these cases, 
which were in the minority, and exaggerated their 
importance. At the end of the first four-month period, 
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a survey of the situation indicates that with few 
exceptions the relief client has oriented himself to 
the new system and is managing very well. For the 
very few who cannot adjust to the new system, there 
can always be a return to grocery orders. 

Generally speaking, however, the change-over has 
been enthusiastically received by the client after the 
first period of adjustment. He rejoices in the fact 
that he no longer has to go from grocer to grocer, 
from landlord to landlord, seeking someone to accept 
an order. Often when he did find a merchant willing 
to cooperate, he walked long distances to do his 
marketing. No longer does the client have to confine 
his purchases to one store when the store in the 
next block offers the same item three cents cheaper. 
No longer does he have to submit to being told by a 
grocer that he must buy in certain quantities so the 
grocer’s bookkeeping can be simplified, when the 
client knows that part of the purchase will spoil 
because he has no refrigeration. 

No longer, also, is he over-dependent on the visitor; 
and this is a great boon to the worker as well. Due 
to the order system, it was necessary for the worker 
who intended giving a clothing order to canvass the 
shops in order to determine which establishment had 
the desired article, in the proper size, at the most 
reasonable price. This “shopping service” given re- 
cipients took hours of time which can now be used for 
important projects. Also eliminated are lengthy con- 
ferences with grocers and landlords over order dates, 
etc. The worker acts much less as a buffer between 
the client and the outside world. 

The recipients are now “on their own” and must 
take responsibility for making their own decisions, 
budgeting their monthly incomes, and planning for 
the future, since our grants show all expenses on a 
twelve-month basis, and the clients must learn to 
save during the summer for the winter’s coal. 

It is this new freedom for the client that gives both 
him and the visitor the greatest pleasure, together 
with the fact that persons who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated from earning their own liveli- 
hood are no longer branded publicly as assistance 
recipients. 

Despite all efforts at interpretation to the commu- 
nity, clients were considered less desirable as tenants, 
neighbors, or customers. It is heartbreaking to see a 
sixty-three-year-old woman who has spent forty years 
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of hard labor in laundries, but is now too crippled 
by arthritis to work, held up to public humiliation 
at a crowded grocery counter by a clerk who is impa- 
tient at having to find the client’s order and record 
in the books. 

Until the public can be educated to understand that 
people need assistance because of economic or physical 
conditions beyond their control, the least that can be 
done is to protect assistance recipients from dis- 
criminatory treatment. By so doing, it is possible to 
raise their morale to a point where some may be 
reclaimed for a productive place in society. Such 
social rehabilitation will benefit the community in 
general. 

Miss Patsy Timlin, Visitor 
Jackson County Social Security Commission 





Annual Reports 





NNUAL REPORTS are continuing to come in from 
A state and local agencies. Some brief passages 
which may be suggestive to other agencies are quoted 
below. 


Assistance in Cash 


“The Board next took the stand that most people 
were able to manage their own affairs and, whenever 
possible, relief should be given in cash. Their belief 
has been justified many times over, and in all of 
the Social Security Programs, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Survivor’s Insurance, Old Age Benefits, 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and 
Aid to the Blind the payments must be in cash. So 
with the allotments and allowances to the dependents 
of servicemen and should the Federal Government 
decide to subsidize the general relief, the payments 
will be in cash. The last few years have taught us 
that the necessity for assistance is not always the 
aftermath of laziness. It is often a corollary of illness, 
an accompaniment of old age, or a legacy of death. 
To those who are thus bereft of economic independ- 
ence and earning ability must come relief or assistance 
in the true meaning of these words. In other words 
we have believed that families must be helped to 
maintain their independence and initiative by being 
allowed to handle their own affairs whenever practi- 
cable and advisable. It is therefore interesting to note 
that in all the Bills submitted to our own Congress 
and in the English Beveridge Report and the Can- 
adian Marsh Report assistance to needy individuals 
is defined as meaning ‘money payments’.”—Annual 
Report of the Greenwich Connecticut Department of 
Public Welfare, 1943. 


“Unemployability” 

“Unemployability is not a definite characteristic. 
The physical condition of individuals obviously is sub- 
ject to change, as are employment conditions and 
other aspects of economic life. Unemployability can- 
not be so defined for the great majority of individuals 
that its meaning will be constant; it is a concept 
which is useful and meaningful only when the cir- 
cumstances of each individual are considered repeat- 
edly in relation to the prevailing occupational outlook 
or employment opportunities. The war demand for 
manpower furnishes a good illustration of this point, 
since it is clear that many employers have hired handi- 
capped individuals who before the present time were 
essentially without an occupational outlook and thus 
unemployable. Similarly, it has been found that other 
persons presently unemployable are handicapped by 
some remedial health condition which, if the neces- 
sary medical attention were secured, could be relieved, 
thus enabling such individuals to accept available em- 
ployment. 

“This changing nature of ‘unemployability’ rather 
pointedly suggests that general relief administration 
should increasingly be geared to the aim of furthering 
on the behalf of recipients the greatest possible degree 
of self-sufficiency or independence upon society for 
support. Furtherance of this aim demands greater 
emphasis than heretofore upon the obtainment or di- 
rect provision of those rehabiliative services which 
might tend to treat, reduce in consequence, or 
to eliminate, wherever possible, the principal causes 
of such dependency. Accomplishment of this 
type of relief administration requires more inten- 
sive work with individual cases, as well as ex- 
tension of the scope and quality of available serv- 
ices, than has prevailed thus far in Missouri. Yet it 
may be that such an approach to general relief ad- 
ministration would in the end prove economical not 
only in terms of actual relief costs but also in terms 
of the conservation of the state’s human resources. 
The fact remains that in 1943 alone approximately 
one-half of the families added to the relief rolls found 
it necessary to apply for assistance primarily because 
of the illness or disablement of the wage earner. This 
indicates the serious need on the part of many cases 
for medical care, any provision for which usually has 
been impossible heretofore because of the inadequacy 
of general relief appropriations.”"—Annual Report of 
the State Social Security Commission of Missouri, 
1943. 

Standards of Social Work 

“In closing, I would emphasize anew the necessity 

of maintaining and constantly improving our local 
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standards of public welfare. To do this, we must have 
particular regard for the central core of our endeavor, 
the social work among our clients carried on under 
the guidance of the Acting Director. No longer can 
it be said that to render this service one needs only 
‘common sense.’ There is a growing perception in 
the world around us of the value of professional train- 
ing in this field, and we too have become convinced 
of its importance. In Life magazine of February 10th, 
there is an arresting statement. It expresses the con- 
clusions that have been reached by the Morris County 
Welfare Board. I leave it with you for your con- 
sideration. 

“*Welfare work is becoming a science about as 
exact as medicine. The practice of Welfare calls for 
severe training, exact knowledge, and skills of many 
kinds. It means today the art and science of good 
working and living—individual and social—American 
society civilized, from center and periphery. Under 
every form of government and economy, it is and will 
be necessary while the spirit of humanity lives’.”— 
Annual Report of the Morris County, New Jersey, 
Welfare Board, 1943. 


Specific Recommendations 


“Based upon the experience of this department, as 
well as that of other state welfare departments, it is 
believed that the following recommendations are 
socially, economically and administratively sound. 
They are made with the intent of more efficiently 
serving the people of New Hampshire through the 
improvement of services and administration. 

1. That support and encouragement be given a 
broadening of the social insurances to provide 
coverage for people engaged in all fields of 
work. A more inclusive social insurance plan 
would reduce the need for public assistance 
and direct relief, would eliminate the ‘need’ 
test, and place more responsibility upon indi- 
viduals to provide against insecurity. 

2. That the department be permitted to have 
sufficient personnel to reduce heavy caseloads, 
thereby insuring the more adequate servicing 
of clients and meeting of demands made upon 
the department. 

3. That following the cessation of armed hos- 
tilities, the department secure the services of 
a medical consultant, preferably a physician, 
to give technical guidance in the administra- 
tion of medical care and to act as liaison officer 
between the department and all groups in the 
state offering health services because of the 
volume and perplexity existing in making 





necessary health care available to public as- 
sistance recipients. 

4. That the 5 years of the last 9 years preceding 
date of application clause be deleted by legis- 
lative action from the residence requirements 
for old age assistance. 

5. That the citizenship requirement for old age 
assistance be rescinded by legislative action. 
Persons otherwise eligible for old age assist- 
ance who cannot prove citizenship are now 
supported by direct relief. 

6. That aid to dependent children be broadened 
by legislative action to include children up to 
18 years of age in school to take advantage 
of the Social Security Act provisions and thus 
relieve direct relief officials of this financial 
burden. 

7. That, following the war, the state participate 
financially in costs of board and care of pub- 
licly dependent children and through legisla- 
tion provide that supervision of such cases be 
a responsibility of the state department.”—Bien- 

nial Report of the State of New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1940 to 1942. 





Op Ace AssIstaNce ANALYSIS 


HE Caseload Report of the Philadelphia County 

Department of Public Assistance for March 1944 
contains an interesting analysis of old age assistance 
cases. The case load is considered both from a sta- 
tistical and human point of view. 

It was discovered that 45 per cent of the old age 
assistance cases are male and 55 per cent female. 62 
per cent of the individuals aided live alone, 36 per 
cent live in family groups, and 2 per cent live in in- 
stitutions. Two per cent of the persons aided are bed- 
ridden, 10 per cent need some care from others, and 
88 per cent are able to care for themselves. Such in- 
formation is particularly helpful at this time in plan- 
ning for facilities for the chronically ill. 

A number of individual cases are cited to bring out 
peculiar problems that face the individual. One para- 
graph of the general conclusions is significant for its 
widespread applicability : 

“The survey of OAA cases has demonstrated that 
the aged do not represent a homogeneous group with 
a specified set of problems which can be met with a 
universal set of solutions, any more than do human 
beings of any other age bracket. People do not cease 
to be individuals when they become older, nor do 
they cease to develop needs which are of concern to 
themselves, their families and their community. To 
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meet these needs on an individual basis, with the 
application of as much skill and experience as is used 
toward other groups, is one of the most important 
tasks of the agency staff.” 


New Cars East Personne, Prosp_eMs 


n A bulletin of the Louisiana State Department of 
Public Welfare, we found a reference to the De- 
partment’s recent purchase of thirty automobiles from 
the Federal Government. We suspected that there 
might be an interesting story behind this which 
would be suggestive to other public agencies, and we 
wrote to W. S. Terry, Jr., Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, for further information. The following is 
taken from his letter of reply: 

“For some time it has been impossible for this De- 
partment to secure additional field workers or even 
to secure replacements for those who had resigned. 
Because of the difficulties in their securing automo- 
biles which are necessary in the carrying out of their 
duties as field workers, the Department was faced 
with the seemingly insolvable problem of maintaining 
adequate field services without having adequate staff 
to perform such field services. 

“When we learned that the United States Treasury 
Department at Fort Worth, Texas, was making avail- 
able new automobiles to tax-supported agencies, we 
immediately decided to purchase a number of auto- 
mobiles which we would assign to various parishes 
throughout the State. The assignment of these cars 


to the parishes, of course, was based upon the need of 


the parish office for transportation facilities in order 
to maintain their field services. In this way the De- 
partment has been able to secure additional field 
workers, who, as individuals, could not purchase auto- 
mobiles, but who could use the state automobiles in 
carrying out their duties. 

“Certificates had to be obtained from the rationing 
board; but this was not difficult to do, as the issuance 
of these certificates did not affect the local quotas be- 
cause the automobiles were being transferred from a 
Federal agency to a State agency. 


“It was necessary to send thirty employees of the 
Department to Fort Worth in order to accept delivery 
of the automobiles and to drive them to Baton Rouge. 
After considering various means of transportation, it 
was decided to send the employees to Fort Worth by 
train. This was done with the cooperation of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the railway 
company. The gasoline required for this trip was 
obtained from the Fort Worth rationing board. The 
drive from Fort Worth was uneventful and all auto- 
mobiles reached Baton Rouge without mishap. 


“We believe that by the purchase of these automo- 
biles and their assignment to the parishes, we will be 
able to maintain a much higher level of field service 
than we were providing before their purchase.” 





Book Notes 





Joint STATEMENT ON SociaL Security By AGRICUL- 
TuRE, Business AND Lasor. Published as Planning 
Pamphlet No. 23, National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 36 
pages. 25 cents. 

Public welfare officials and staffs should welcome 
this joint statement which is published as the work 
of the Agriculture, Business, and Labor Committees 
on National Policy of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. In clear-cut language, the committees have 
agreed upon recommendations relating to old-age and 
survivors insurance, sickness and disability insurance, 
unemployment insurance, public assistance, veterans’ 
services, employment services, health services, and 
financing provisions. It is indeed heartening that all 
but two of the fifty-nine members of these three 
committees drawn from the fields of agriculture, busi- 
ness, and labor, have been able to agree on such sig- 
nificant and specific recommendations. Individual 
members of the committee have indicated in a few 
footnotes their reservations on specific points. The 
number of such reservations is small and their very 
presence lends added strength to the statement as a 
whole. 

The pamphlet is to be supplemented by a study out- 
line to be available at 5 cents per copy, with the 
thought that this material will be extremely helpful in 
stimulating community discussions. 

SHELTERED Care AND Home Services ror Pustic As- 
sistance Recipients. Public Assistance Report No. 5, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency. 1944. 149 pages. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 25 cents. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance has performed an 
outstanding service in collecting a great deal of infor- 
mation on private institutions, commercial homes, 
boarding homes, public institutions, and provisions 
for housekeeping and nursing services in the homes 
of public assistance recipients. As each of the prob- 
lems is considered, certain broad principles are set 
forth which will be extremely helpful to public wel- 
fare administrators. It is hoped that the report will 
stimulate state and local studies leading to recom- 
mendations for adequate provisions in this increas- 
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ingly important area of public welfare service. 


InstiruTIONs Servinc CHILprREN by Howard W. 
Hopkirk. Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
1944. 244 pages. $2.00. 

This is an extremely practical book written out of 
twenty years experience as a leader in the field of 
child welfare. Mr. Hopkirk traces the development 
of children’s institutions, discusses the personnel needs 
and the organization of both staff and physical facili- 
ties. Floor plans of a number of cottages are included. 
The most valuable part of the book, however, is that 
dealing with the care of the child. Education, health, 
recreation, work, religion, and social service are all 
discussed in a very helpful manner. The appendix 
includes a number of forms recommended for the 
institution’s records. 


——_ 


New BisiiocraPHy 


= hom apwa Committee on Medical Care has just re- 
leased a new Selected Bibliography on Chronic Ill- 
ness. The publications listed include general materials 
and materials dealing specifically with hospital and 
other institutional care, rehabilitation, studies of chroni 
chronic illness, chronic illness among children, house- 
keeping services, case work, nursing, and medical 
social work. This bibliography will be sent free to 
APWA members upon individual request. To non- 
mémbers, the price is 10 cents per copy. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Commit- 
tee of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of 
the Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the May issue of Pustic WeFare, the follow- 
ing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Ninna S. Archer, Greenville, Mississippi. 

Mr. Adelard Aubin, Esmond, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Helen H. Binns, Charles City, Virginia. 

Mr. Vernon W. Blanchard, South River, N. J. 
Mrs. Mildred C. Bowlby, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Mrs. Helen H. Chester, Carteret, New Jersey. 

Mr. Martin J. Faber, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Era Farrimond, Coalgate, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Chrystal M. Geiter, Penns Grove, New Jersey. 
Miss Helen Giese, Ft. Morgan, Colorado. 

Mr. George F. Granger, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Earl G. Grimsby, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Miss Mary E. Harries, Wakeeney, Kansas. 

Mr. Clayton Harrop, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

Miss Lorena Hill, Union, South Carolina. 

Miss Gertrude Howard, Mankato, Kansas. 

Mrs. Anna C. Huff, Gallup, New Mexico. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Jolley, Kennett, Missouri. 
Mrs. Anna E. Jones, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Haleda Kirkpatrick, Abilene, Kansas. 

Mr. Charles J. Krug, Jr., Riverside, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Agnes C. Lewis, Alamosa, Colorado. 

Miss Ruth McClelland, Bloomfield, Missouri. 

Mrs. Marieta McGregor, Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 
Miss Anna E. Mahony, Wareham, Massachusetts. 
Miss Eleanor E. Moore, West Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Mr. J. Thomas Murty, Yonkers, New York. 

Mr. Farest B. North, Blackwood, New Jersey. 
Mr. W. E. O'Connor, Colville, Washington. 

Mrs. A. W. Oliver, Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
Miss Annette Parker, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Gertrude Parks, South Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Eleanora M. Pringle, Oakland, New Jersey. 
Mr. John P. Romanowski, Central Falls, R. I. 
Mrs. Lucile B. Snell, Ozark, Alabama. 

Miss Elane Spence, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Mr. Kurt H. Thies, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Miss E. Frances Vanneman, Paulsboro, New Jersey. 
Miss Hazel D. Wardle, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
Miss Rachel C. Wood, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
Mrs. Helen H. Wright, Winchester, Virginia. 


Loan Lisrary AccEssION 


roM Kentucky has come an excellent statement on 
| ewe recording in public assistance which has re- 
cently been incorporated into the state manual. While 
much of the detail is, as would be expected, specific- 
ally related to the Kentucky program, there is so 
much of general interest and assistance that a num- 
ber of copies have been made available to members 
of the Association through our loan library. 





























THE 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY — 1944 


contains 


@ Listings of public welfare officials and agencies of federal, state, and local governments, keyed to show 
program responsibilities. (The local listing is limited to public assistance agencies serving cities of over 
30,000 population.) 

® A listing of the executive staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

® A listing of public welfare officials and agencies serving United States Territories and Possessions. 

® A listing of provincial and city relief officials and agencies in Canada. 

© For cach state, a statement on the administration of public assistance. 


® For each state, a listing of agencies whose programs are related to public welfare (health, vocational 
rehabilitation, unemployment compensation, employment service, etc.) 


® For each state, a statement of approved practices in interstate correspondence. 

® For each state, the source of vital statistics information. 

®@ Maps of the regional organization of federal agencies. 

® A general article on interstate correspondence procedures. 

® An official statement of policy on the disclosure of old-age and survivors’ insurance information to public 
assistance agencies. : 

© An official statement of Veterans’ Administration policy on release of information to public assistance 
agencies. 


®@ A tabular summary of pertinent information on interstate correspondence relating to selective service in- 
quizi 


® A statement describing the organization of the Navy Relief Society. 
® A synopsis of the more important provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
© A tabular summary of settlement and residence requirements for public assistance, by states. 





$1.50 per copy 
($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; $1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies.) 





PLEASE NOTE: The DIRECTORY is now being bound and orders will be filled in the very near future. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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